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For Friends’ Review. 


REVIVALS. 


The Book of Ezra affords valuable instruc- 


tion on the subject of revivals. 
necessary when there bas been relapse. 
Revival in the Church is simply restoration 
to a state of health. 


The Lord’s people are seen in this book 


in a state of revival—a recovery from a 
long and terrible relapse. 

When they were released from their cap- 
tivity, it was to build again their temple 
and walls, and to renew their suspended 
worship. First their altar, then their sanc- 
tuary, and the reorganization of their ap- 
pointed ritual. The “ priests were set in 
their divisions and the Levites in their 
courses for the service of God.’’ They kept 


These are 


to their own land and city and to the obser- 
| vance of the Law and the ordinances of God. 
/Ouly so far as this was done were they 


restored, And because this was done they 
rejoiced with harps that had been long un- 
strung, and with songs of Zion which had 
, been long unsung in a strange land. 

| Applying this to our own time, we may 
be sure that every genuine revival will 
build up the church. Special meetings are 
useful when they serve to increase the 
| attendance of the regular meetings. Extra- 
jordinary efforts and means accomplish a 
| blessed purpose when they arouse us to 8 
more diligent and faithful use of the ordina- 
'ry instituted means of grace. 

On the other hand, if periodical or spas- 
modic efforts be made a substitute for the con- 
istant duties-and exercises of the Christian 
life, or the stated work of the church, the 
jeffect cannot be otherwise than scattering 
jand wasting. They are like stimulants to 
ithe body, which, when the immediate effect 
is gone, leave it weaker than before. 

Another object of revivals is the conver- 
sion of sinners> Israel, when originally led 
out of bondage, had to learn and to keep the 
same Law, that they were afterwards re- 
called to, from their backslidings. Harm- 
ful distinction is sometimes made between 
the work of gathering and the work of feed- 
‘ing, a3 if some have only the one part to do, 
and some the otber, or as if the work of one 
is made dependent on that of another. 
Moses, the deliverer, was alsothe leader and 
lawgiver. The first evangelists of Christ 
were also His apostles. There isa diversity 


‘of gifts, but all minister to the same end. 


If one’s work does not stand, he had better 
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consider well whether the defect is not 
in himself, before charging the cause upon 
others’ failures. Let us never encourage 
weak and sickly souls in the fatal habit ‘of 
seeking excuses for their faults or sins in 
tbe omissions or commissions of others. 


If men are really brought to Christ, He | 


will not fail to care for them. If men are 
brought to Christ, their after-life will tell it. 
“ Bringing souls to Christ” bas no meaning, 
if they are not brought to love Him and to 
serve Him. The proclamation of freedom to 
our Southern slaves had its meaning by an- 


ticipation in what they would make of that | 


freedom. 

The true revivalist must be not a lover of 
souls alone, but a lover also of Jerusalem. 
He will mourn that “her walls are broken 
down and her gates consumed witb fire,” 


as well as that ‘“‘the people arein distress.” | 


The good of the people and the good of 
the church are inseparable. And it will be 


seen that every builder upon her walls, and | 


every worshipper in her holy temple has 
had a part in winning souls,when Jerusalem 
shall be builded in her ultimate glory, and 
Zion, beautiful for situation, shall be the joy 
of the whole earth. 


“QO! none can tell thy bulwarks 
How gloriously they rise ; 
O! none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device. 


“Thy loveliness oppresses 
All human thought and heart, 
And none, O! peace, O! Sion, 
Can sing thee as thou art. 
« New mansion of new people, 
Whom God’s own love and light 
Promote, increase, make holy, 
Identify, unite. 


“ Thou city of the angels, 
Thou city of the Lord, 
Whose everlasting music 
Is the glorious decachord !” 


————_ +e -___ —__—__ 


BIBLE STUDY. 


A Paper read before the Bible School Con 
ference of Ohio Yearly Meeting, First | 
month, 1879. 


BY STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


The main business of the teacher in the 
Bible-school, as of the preacher of the Gospel, | 
is to set forth the revealed truth of God; 
and this is oniy to be authoritatively found | 
in the Holy Scriptures. This, at least, has | 
been the concurrent sentiment of the early | 


Christian Chureh, and of all Protestants; for | 


whatever measure of Divine help may have | 
been received while writing, by serv ants of 
Christ like Augustine, 


tom in early centuries, 
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| Kempis, Archbishop Leighton, Bunyan, 
Fox or Wesley in more recent ones, no one 
claims for them, as they certainly never 
ithought of claiming for themselves, that 
their writings ought to be regarded as au- 
thoritative in the same sense in which our 
Lord and His apostles regarded the Scrip. 
itures of the Old Testament, or as all Chris- 
tians since have regarded the Scriptures of 
the New. The prediction of Daniel as to 
the sealing up of the vision and prophecy* 
seems in this sense to have been as exactly 
fulfilled as bis predictions with regard to the 
coming, character and work of the Messiah. 
\If then, the only sure written revelation of 
the truth of God is in the Holy Scriptures, 
| we need no argument to prove the impor. 
tance of a thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents in those who undertake to teach Di- 
vine things. 

When, as a boy, I visited that ancient 
seat of learning, the city of Oxford, there 
was living there a professor of divinity, who 
‘for nearly sixty years had been at the head 
of one of the leading colleges. To this ven- 
erable and learned man, a young student 
‘once came to ask advice as to his theological 
lstudies. The old man, in a slow and very 
| deliberate manner, answered: ‘‘I advise you, 
‘first of all, to read the Gospel of Matthew, 
| and when you have done that, take up the 
| Gospel of Mark. 1 would then, if I were 
| you, go on to the Gospel of Luke, and after 
|that | would certainly read the Gospel of 
| Jobo. ” He went on to recommend in suc- 
cession the Acts of the holy Apostles, the 
|Epistles, and the book of Revelation. 
| The student’s first feeling was one of disap- 
| pointment, not unmixed with amusement, 
that such very elementary advice should 
have been given; but as he thought it over, 
‘he saw how instructive it was that his at- 
tention had thus been concentrated on the 
|New Testament as the one book it behooved 
; bim to know. 

As Dr. Routh thus insisted, the New 
Testament should be the Cbristian’s first 
|study, and of the New Testament the pre- 





cious fourfold biography of his Lord, witb 


which it commences. On most careful at- 
itention to the Gospels, I do not think it 
! needful further to insist. 

Next to them, perhaps in importance as 
well as position, stands the book of Acts, 
that wonderful compendium of early church 
‘history. Sketched in masterly outline, with 
occasional pictures of representative actions 
or abridgments of representative discourses, 
, Suggestive words and sentences continually 
|interspersed, we have the record of the 
| eventful years of the Church's establishment 


Jerome or Chrysos-!__ 
or by Thomas &! 


® Dan), ix. 24, 
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and most rapid growth. 
the apostles is shown to be the preaching of | 
Christ. For this they labored untiringly, 
and were ready to endure to the uttermost. 
Jesus and the resurrection, repentance and | 
faith, 
were the themes on which they discoursed 


continually, both publicly and from bouse to | 


house. Sometimes by persuasive exhorta- 
tion they attracted, sometimes by power‘ul 
reasoning they mightily convinced their) 
hearers.* In this work, while they were wit- 
nesses of the things which they bad seen 
and heard of the Lord Jesus and experi- 
enced from Him, the Scripture was yet 
their text-book,—from it their proofs were 
drawn,t and they were never better pleased 
than when their hearers, verifying their 
statements from its pages, were brought to 
an intelligent as well as believing accept- 
ance of the truth. 

For the teaching of the apostles in its 
fulness we have to turn to another section 
of our Bibles—the priceless Epistles, 
which the whole range of the principles 
of Christian doctrine and of Christian prac- 
tice is covered. It will not seem strange 
that doc'rine oceupies‘a larger place in the 
Epistles than in the teac hing of the Lord, 
when it is remembered that tbe foundations 
of our faith rest in the facts of His death 
and resurrection, the significance of which 
the apostles were not prepared to under- 
stand while the Master was with them, and 
which were left to be unfolded by the Holy 
Spirit of promise. Thus in the Epistles 
many things are fully and distinctly stated 
of which nothing but hints are furnished in 
the Gospels. There is po more interesting 
or profitable study than tracing the upbuild- 
ing of the structure of Christian doctrine, as 
from one Epistle to another the leading 
truths are reiterated, and placed now in one 
light and now in another, Peter confirming 
Paul— John, James, and the author of He- 
brews furnishing the complement of both, 
filling out what the others had left unsaid. 

Nor must the great book of New Testa 
ment prophecy be overlooked, although with 
regard to it, even more than with Paul’s 
Epistles, there are ‘some things hard to be 
understood,’’§ “Blessed is he that readeth,” 
is written in the first page of the Revela- 
tion; “ blessed he that keepeth the sayings” 
on the last. Nowhere are the Deity and 
the redemption of the Lord Jesus, more 
conspicuously illustra‘ed, and in no portion 
of the sucred volume does the Christian fi: id | 
a richer treasury of hope. 

The Bible is its own interpret er, 
the illumination of the Holy 


s 
’ 


under 
Spirit, 





* Acts xviii. 28 


gRev. i. 3 


+ Acts xvii, 
[Rev. xxii. 7. 


23. gActs xvii. 11. 





The one aim ‘of| there is no better means for aright under- 


and the obedience of faith, — these | 


plied them also in his preaching. 


in | 


| 
of the 
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| standing of it, than a diligent comparing of 
|Seripture with Scripture, for which the 
| assistance of marginal references is invalua- 
ble. The light mutually thrown by the 
Old Testament on the New, and by the New 
upon the Old, is very great. The New 
Testament writers allude to the Old about 
eigbt bundred times, and always appeal to 
its authority as decisive; thus confirming 
by their example the Master’s sayings, “The 
Scripture cannot be broken,”’—*The 'Scrip- 
ture must be fulfilled.” 

There is no more striking instance of their 
use of it than that furnisbed in Hebrews; 
and if, as many think, this Epistle was 
written by Apollos, what an interesting 
illustration it supplies of the way in which 
that mighty master in the Scriptures ap- 

i Every 
part of the ancient record is brought into 
requisition, and the quotations from the 
Psalms, the Prophets and the historic books 
are hardly less suggestive than those refer- 
ences to the priesthood and the sacrifices, 
the significance of which, in forepicturing 


the work of the Lord Jesus Christ, he 
seemed specially eommissioned to make 
clear. 


The Saviour says, “The law prophe- 
sied,’’* and Paul says that it was “our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.”+ Ino 
what way it prophesied, in what way i 
leads up to Christ, the Hebrews shows. 
But we shall be making poor use of its 
teaching, if, stopping short at what is said 
significance of the High Priesthood 
and sacrifices, we fail to seek out further 
treasures. These golden nuggets are shown 
us to suggest i bat there are others to reward 
our search. Take as a single instance, the 
garments of the High Priest.[ Costly, 
splendid and unique, they were made for 
glory and for beauty, to set forth the perfect 
beauty and excellent glory of Him who is 
fairer than the children of men, and in whom 
“all His Father shone, substantially ex- 
pressed.” The Urim and the Thummim 
(light and perfection) were displayed on the 
breastplate, and on the mitre was a plate of 
pure gold, inscribed Koergeayrs 0 the Lord.”’ 
This was on the forehead of Aaron, that he 
might “bear the iniquity of the people,’ 
that they might be “accepted before God :§”” 
the Holy Spirit signifying that none but 
the just could atone for the unjust—none 
but the Most Holy be an accepted propitia- 
tion for sin. 

Upon the hem of the garment was a 
fringe of pomegranates and bells, (fruit and 
melody) for all the fruits of the Spirit are 


and | brought forth in Christ, and precious words 


* Matt. x! 
tEx 


13. ¢ Gal. fii, 21. 


a chap. xxviii. 2Ex. xxvill. 38 
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names of the tribes, the representatives of 
the Lord’s children, were engraved on 
jewels, both on the shoulders and on the 
breast, for the Lord’s treasure is His peo- 
ple, He keeps them on His heart, and up- 
bears them by His strength; and as it is| 
said that Aaron shall bear the judgment of | 
the children of Israel, (that is, their con 
demnation), continually,t so Christ was 
made sin for us, and bore the curse, endur- 
ing our chastisement, that we might be| 
crowned with forgiveness and with peace. 
While the sacred law is typical and pro- 
phetic, the sacred history is typical and) 
illustrative In the meck son of Abraham, | 
a willing victim 
Joseph, whose sufferings resulted in the 
saving of nations,—in Moses, the once re- 
jected but afterwards accepted leader, the 


mediator, the intercessor and law-giver,—in | 


David, the Shepherd-king, worth more than | 
ten thousand of themselves in the view of 
his obedient people,{—in Noah, in Melechiz | 
edec, in Joshua, in Solomon, we have 50 | 
many types of Christ, w hose histories de- 
serve to be studied in this special connec 
tion. I do not wish, however, to encourage 
the Bible student to be alw ays looking for 
types, and hunting out obscure or hidden | 
meanings. We may be thankful that in the 
Scriptures the most apparent meaning is 
usually the primary one, the most obvious 


lesson the most important, and that every- | 


where all is made plainest which we most 
need to know. 


It is well to real the historic portions of |; 
Scripture in connection with the poetic and | 
Barak, the | 
fourth chapter of Judges gives the facts of | 


prophetic. As in the story of 


the history, while the song of Deborah 


shows the difficulties of the conquerors and 
the spirit by which they were fired, so we} 
its | 
We! 


read of the wickedness of Israel and Judah | 


get the facts of Duavid’s life in Samuel 
inner- workings in the Book of Psalms. 


in the Kings, but to know both its full meas- 
ure, and how patiently and tenderly God 
warned and dealt with them 
to Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Hosea. 
Ezra tells us that in rebuilding the temple 


drop from His lips as the honeycomb.* The | 


at the altar of sacrifice,—in | 


, we must turn | 
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are strewed thickly through the too often 


neglected prophets. Passages too, that look 
|unpromising, often teach important truths. 
| As Fuller said, ‘‘Wheresoever the surface of 
God’s word doth not laugh and sing with 
\corn, there the heart thereof within is 
‘merry with mines, disclosing, where not 
plain matter, hidden mysteries.” 

One word in conclusion on the spirit that 
must animate the successful Bible student, 
| It is absolutely essential that he be prayer- 
\ful, teachable and dependent. It is not o 
| mere intellectual acquaintance with the con- 
‘tents of the Bible that we want, but a spiri- 
tual apprehension of its teaching, a real 
‘assimilation with the truth. “Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them,”* said Jer- 
emiah, that the revealed will of God 
lentered into his very being and became part 
of bis life. For this, nothing short of Di- 
vine power is sufficient, the Holy Spirit en- 





is, 


lightening, teaching, applying, and ena- 
bling. May the Holy Spirit be so with us, 


that we may be led rightly to bonor the 
| Book that He inspired, and be guided and 


| helped in the happy path of willing obedi- 
ence. 


ee 


| 
TO MINISTERS 
| -—-- 

“Asa minister of a glorious gospel you 
are morally bound to carry into your work 
a spirit of bopefulness, of courage, of sun- 
light and joy. The kingdom you preach is 
a kingdom of light. Christ bas no need of 
| your sombre views. A disheartened minis- 
ter standing to proclaim to the people, in 
place of Christ’s glorious gospel, his own 
dyspeptic musings, is a spectacle to men and 
angels. The darkness is all in you, and in 
so far as you preach that you are preaching 
| yourself, and not the message given you by 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In a dark’ world 
you are sent to hold up the illuminated side 
of the Divine economy. You are to show 
men God revealed as Christ. The darkness 
| they already know; you are to tarn upon it 
| the light of gospel truth.”—Zion's Herald. 


.- 
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the prophets of God helped them, but to} 


find the precise messages that so cheered | 
and animated the workers, we have te read 


Haggai and Zecbariab. 

Let no part of the Bible be a 
We cannot afford it, so many lovely 
come up in ualikely places. 


lessons 


Genesis; the prayer of Jabez, those of the 


Book of Chronicles; 


—_—- 


Cant. tv. 11. +Ex. xxviii $0. 12 Sam. xvill.3 





The record of 
Enoch’s holy life gilds the genealogies of 


and precious jewels | 


THE SENECAS. 

A fortnight spent in visiting the Seneca 
| Indians on their two Reservations in New 
| York has thrown some light upon the 
| problem of bringing men from a savage state 
to the practical acceptance of the truths and 
| Practices of Christianity, and the modes of 
| supporting and enjoying life which modera 
civilization approves. 


* Jer. xv. 16. 
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There are about 980 Indians on the Alle- | 
gheny Reservation, and about 1400 on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation. There are seven 
day-schools on the former, and ten on the 
latter Reserve, all sustained by the State of 
New York, and one school on the Corn- 
planter Reserve, supported by the State of 
Pennsylvania. The Friends of Philadel- 
phia support a boarding-school adjoining the 
Allegheny Reserve, which has thirty-one 
pupils, of whom twenty-six are girls and 
five boys. 

This school is in excellent condition. The | 
training in household work for the girls is 
as thorough as circumstances permit. They 
are detailed for two weeks at a time to as- 
sist in cooking, washing, &c., &c., and learn | 
to be neat workers. The boys assist at) 
farm work, care of the stock, milking, wood- 
cutting, &e. 

The teacher of the school bas unusual 
skill and ability, and her pupils make cor- 
responding advauces. A class of ten in 
Sanders’ Third Reader did well, and did 
not miss one word in spelling and defining, 
though there were some words incorrectly 
pronounced. Another class in the Fourth 
Reader read well, except one who was diffi- 
dent and not as ready as the rest. A class 
worked questions in addition of fractions 
correctly, and explained the process. A 
recitation in United States History by a few 
of the older scholars was ready and accu- 
rate. One girl recited well in Dalton’s 
Physiology and Hygiene. 

The sebool has a temperance organizat ion, 
and fortnightly meetings, at which the pu 
pils read essays, or selected articles, recite 
bymns or poems, and receive instruction on 
the evils und dangers of the use of 
cants. 

Regular teaching in the 


intoxi 


2; 


sible by readin 


or 
a) 
] 
i 


and committing portions to memory, &c., is 
given, and special effort made to fortify 
them by religious and moral instruction 
against the fearful temptations to which 


they become exposed on leaving the scbool. 


An Asylum for Orphans, originally 
founded by Philip Thomas, of Baltimore, 
but now enlarged, and sustained by the 
State of New York, is on the Cattaraugus 


Reservation. Its superintendent and matron 
have had many years of experience, and the 
Asylum has done much for the elevation of 
the people. 

It has an average of eighty-five inmates, 
from three to sixteen years of age, and its 
superintendent strongly arged that not more 


than one hundred pupils should ever be| 





| the laws 
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were really missionaries, their influence on 
the character and lives of their pupils was 
very marked, as they watched over them 


| after they left school, and gave them support 


in leading a religious, or at least a moral 
life. 

It isonly when one faces the appalling 
temptations to which the boys and girls 
trained in these good schools are exposed in 
their homes, and in the villages they visit 
for purposes of trade, that a just estimate 
can be formed of the value of the pious 
homes, and of the religious and moral sup- 


| port of public opinion,iu a Christian commu- 


nity. Truly, as the family is the unit of the 
social and civil state, it needs to be kept 
sacred and pure. We are inclined to believe 
that it will yet appear, too, that the churches 
will do well to maintain schools where con- 
scientious religious teachers will advance 
their scholars more rapidly in study, and 
the religious training supplement that of the 
home. 

Society should brand with its deepest 
condemnation those bad men and women 
who tempt the youth to drink and vice, and 
against such should be enforced 
with unsparing firmness. 

The Seneca Indians are all self-support- 
ing. Their farms contain from ten to four 
hundred acres. Their houses vary from the 
log but, in which a few still live, to the neat 
frame house, painted andcommodious. The 
number of new houses erected within a year, 
and by Indian carpenters, too, was an en- 
couraging evidence of progress. The num- 


ber of good teams of horses and oxen, with 
sleds, wagons, buggies, and fair harness ; 
the increased stock of cows, from which 
butter is sold by several families to the 
white people, or milk sent to the cheese 
factories; and the enlarged space under 
cultivation, all evinced onward progress, 


slow but sure, towards outward comfort. 
The knowledge English, especially 
among the women, rapidly extending. 
Attwo meetings we were told that the peo- 
uld understand us better in English 
than through an interpreter. 
When we remember tbat the Welsh have 


of 


is 


ple ec 


been in contact with the Anglo-Saxons for a 
thousand years, and yet in many places 
among them a meeting could not be ad- 
dressed successfully in English, the Indi- 
ans must be considered as doing well in this 
respect. 

But notwithstanding these gains, much 
remainsto be done. Steady labor, thorough 


farming, prompt payment of debts, cleanli- 


placed in one school, as otherwise the family | ness, temperance, chastity, and home com- 


influence did not reach them thoroughly. 
Formerly the day-schools were sustained 


by religious societies, and as their teachers| people, or even more, who range themselves 


| fort must be increased. 


Although there are perhaps half of the 
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with the Christian party, there are many 
who, against the light of Christian teaching, 
still cling to their old superstitions, of which 
we bad sad proof on this journey. Did 
Christian professors, white and Indian, 
“adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour, 
in all things,’ the efforts of the pious and 


devoted missionaries would ere this have} 


been crowned, probably, with full success. 
Those of the Six Nations who reside in 
New York have passed the stage of decline 


aie 
in numbers, which often attends the first | 
steps of attempted civilization, and have in- 


creased from 4,010 in 1865, to 5,246 in 1878. 


Last year they bad 1,166 of their children in | 


school at least one month, and 1,763 of their 
people can read English, including 1,157 
who are under twenty years of age. 

These Indians last year raised, in bushels, 
of wheat, 18,365; of corn, 76,915; of oats, 
67,880; of apples, 26,025 ; of peaches, 2, 
tons of hay cut, 4,730. 


They have an active temperance organiza- | 


tion, which held two conventions last year, 
which were largely attended, and effective 
speeches made by Indians.and others 

Thus there is much to encourage the 


: : | a. - ; a0 
friends of humanity in the present state of|ness and great opeaness. 


835 ; | 
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| accompany the words, and all were tendered 
}aud affected. We then took leave and put 
on our-schoubs, which consist of wolf-skins 
|with the fur inwards and cloth without. 
We have our luggage stowed in the bottom 
of the kabitka (Russian sledge) as in the 
bold of a vessel, and upon it is laid a hor-e. 
hair mattress, upon which we are stretched 
as in a bed, with pillows under our heads. 
After wrapping our schoubs close about us, 
we spread our cloaks over us, and Jobn 
Venning bad ki: dly provided a double mat 
which we can let down to keep out the 
snow and the cold. We took an affectionate 
leave of all.” They started about six 
o’clock in the evening, riding all night. 
The snow was very deep, and the course of 
the road was shown by branches of pine 
stuck in at certain distances. Large boles 
in the track made the night riding very 
unsatisfactory, as they were obliged at times 
to leave their mattresses and coverings, and 
use their strength to assist the horses in 
| drawing the sledge out of the deep holes. 
Arriving at Moscow, they met with several 
pious persons, and were reccived both by 
them and the authorities with respect, kind- 
William Allen 





these Indians, while it illustrates the benefits| says: ‘‘ The manner in which way bas been 
of long continued, patient labor for their} made for us among the chief men of chureb 
help, and demands still continued effort to|and State, to open to them, with gospel 
bring them to a yet fuller enjeyment of the simplicity, the nature of our religious en- 
blessings designed for them. |gagements and principles, claims our deep 
}and reverent acknowledgment. We may 
truly sav, ‘It is the Lord’s doing and mar- 
vellous in our eyes.’ We see also that, had 
|not this been the case, it would have been 
|impossible for us to have taken a step 
The two following days were occupied in|in these parts, where the nature of the 
making farewell calls on the Christian) service is entirely new; and to us the 
friends who bad kindly aided them in their | charge has appeared very applicable, ‘ Be ye 
work, and had contributed much to their! wise as serpents and harmless as doves.’” 

comfort, socially and religiously. Prepara-| A visit to the Governor of Moscow, 
tions were also made for their wintry jour-|Gen. Guerhard, is thus described; “ His 
ney through the interior of Russia. On the | wife and several of her friends, among whom 
eve of their departure from St. Petersburg,| were some young people, made us cordially 
a solemn meeting was eld with the few| welcome; they were serious persons, and 
most closely attached to them, including| we have spent few such evenings since we 
Daniel Wheeler. William Allen says: ‘A| set out on our journey, for though it was 
precious covering was extended over us, and | extremely difficult to get them into anything 
there was a silence which, I believe, was) like silence, yet there was such a precious 
felt by all; I was thankful on every account| covering of heavenly love over us, that 
that our blessed Lord condescended in so} I am sure it was felt by most if not all, and 
signal a manner to own His poor servants. | they were much tendered and affected. We 
Stephen delivered a precious communica-| endeavored to turn the conversation upon 
tion which deeply affected both John and| instructive subjects, and towards the end of 
Walter Venning. I felt the spirit of suppli-| our visit the feeling of Divine favor became 
cation, but was afraid, and longed that I} stronger and stronger; the young people 
might be permitted to get rid of my burden| crowded together to get as near to us as 
some other way, but it would not do. I| possible, and Stephen bad a sweet commu- 
therefore knelt down and was fervently|nication. I felt too much to venture to 
engaged in prayer for these my endeared | express myself in French, so Stephen inter- 
friends. I felt the power of the Holy Spirit | preted; it was a heavenly season, and I be- 
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lieve some of them will remember it as long 
as they live. Among them was a lady 
of sensibility and pious disposition, who lost 
ber busband at the battle of Borodino, when 
the French invaded the country. Three 
mouths before bis death, whilst asleep with 
him and her infant son, she had a most 
remarkable dream She thought she heard 
a strong voice saying, ‘All thy earthly com- 
fort is broken up; he is dead at Borodino.’ 
She awoke in great distress, but falling 
asleep again, she thought she saw her father 
coming to ber quite pale, and bringing with 
him her little son. He also said: ‘All thy 
earthly comforts are broken up, for be is 
dead at Borodino.’ She thought she was at 
the time at a certain village, the name 
of which was clearly in her remembrance 
on waking. In the morning she told ber 
husband and several other persons the 
dream, but they knew no such places, and 
searched the maps in vain to find them, for 
though the battle has since made Borodino 
memorable, it was before so inconsiderable a 
village that its name was not inserted. 
About three months afterwards the battle 
took place; her husband, who was a com- 
manding officer, fell, and the news reached 
ber in the very village she had seen in 
ber dream. She now lives on the road 
to Toula, and devotes her time to works of 
benevolence. She seems to be in a sweet 
disposition of mind.” On their departure 
the Governor's wife wrote them a farewell 
note, in which she says: ‘‘ We beseech you, 
our good friends, not to forget us, and to 
pray sometimes our Lord and Saviour for us, 
that He would allow us His grace forever. 
Farewell, dear estimable friends, though our 
acquaintance is new, our friendship will 
never finish, becanse it is founded on eternal 
truth. Be happy always with your beloved 
children and friends. These are the desires 
of your most affectionate Catherine Guerbard 
and her companions.” These companions 
were the young Russian girls who were 
resent when they visited the Governor, and 

illiam Allen having asked them to give 
bim their names, they added them to the 
note with these friendly words: 

“Kitty Galitshin, who begs you not to 
forget her. 

“Kitty Reprinsky will never forget you. 

“Alexandrine Krimoff asks you to re- 
member her. 

“Marie Krimoff asks you to remember 
her, and will never forget you.” 

On the 19th of Fourth month, 1819, they 
left Moscow and pressed forward to the 
great steppes or plains of Russia, where 
they desired to visit the colonies formed 
under the patronage of the Emperor by 
several religious sects. The most interest- 
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ing and most flourishing of these were es- 
tablished by the Mennonites, who were 
exiled from Prussia on account of their re- 
fusal to bear arms. Their ministers receive 
no salary, but support themselves with 
the labor of their hands, and even their 
bishop may be seen guiding his own plough. 
The Emperor secured to them the free exér- 
cise of their religion, and granted them 
many privileges. Neatness and comfort 
were striking features in their homes ; their 
barns were commodious, and their gardens 
were well stocked with fruit. At one settle- 
ment, William Allen says: “The pious pas- 
tor came to meet us in a little cart. We 
were both struck with the sweetness and 
simplicity which appeared in his counte- 
nance. After the first salutation he set off 
at full speed to give notice to his wife of our 
coming. As we approached the avenue 
leading to the house, we found the path 
strewed with lilac blossoms. The rooms 
also were ornamented with flowers. We 
were much delighted with this tru'y Chris- 
tian family, with whom we had some relig- 
ious communication, and Stephen told hem, 
that on entering the house he could offer the 
salutation of peace."’ At another settlement 





he says: ‘“ There is something so mild and 
agreeable about these people, we seem quite 


among our own friends. There is an air of 
tranquillity and peace in this place which I 
have never witnessed in any other village.” 
A number of solemn religious meetings were 
beld with these good, simple-hearted people. 
| When they assembled, the bishop explained 
|to them who their visitors were, and their 
lobject in coming among them. Both at the 
|beginning and close of their worship they 
are in the practice of silent prayer. “ We 
felt these people dear to us in the bonds of 
| Christian fellowship.” The superintendent 
}of the colonies, Gen. Contineas, kindly 
}accompanied them througbout their visit, 
| and after their departure addressed to them 
|a letter in which he says: ‘‘ The two weeks 
|which I had the happiness of passing in 
|your society are a memorable epoch in my 
life. You are the first travellers whose ac- 
quaintance bas been to me as delightful as it 
was edifying, and the separation from you 
has left deep regret in my soul, as well as 
in the hearts of the Mennonites whom you 
|have visited. The recollection of your ever 
memorable visit, of your pious labors, of the 
edifying sermons delivered by you in their 
temples and their families, in the pure spirit 
of the gospel of the Saviour of souls, 
will remain engraven on their hearts; and 
not only on the hearts of the present 
generation, but will be handed down 
|to their posterity, for your names and 
| your memory are cherished and honored by 
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persons ofall ages. There is little hope that 
two apostles like you, one from England, 
the other from America, wi!l soon re-appear 
in our horizon to comfort suffering humanity, 
to loosen the chains of the prisoner, and to 
kpread the pure light of the Christian faith. 
































spirit of your edifying words, may every- 
where make as salutary an impression as 
with us, upon souls which need to be 
strengthened in the faith of onr Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. May His grace be 
with you always and witb us all. 
Your sincere faithful friend, 
CoNTINEAS.” 

The Mennonites also addressed them a 
letter, in which they say: “Dear friends 
and brethren in Christ, your bonest-hearted 
visit to us, your edifying counsel and bal- 
samic epistle, we gratefully accept as a 
proof of pure brotherly love. Our hearts 
have been thereby united to you, and your 
salutary instructions have awaked in many 
of us peculiar thoughtfulness. 
left your homes for the sake of the word of 
God and the salvation of souls, and have 
offered yourselves up ta His guidance for 
Jesus’ sake. We have with joy of heart 
to thank the Lord our God for His mercy, 
that in these latter times He makes use 
of faithful laborers as instruments to spread 
the pure precepts of Christianity. Dear 
friends, though the wide sea separates us, 
yet love unites us. We all salute you with 
the kiss of love and peace.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 15, 1879. 

















STEADFASTNESS. 














There is nothing which the Christian 
learns more fully as be goes on through life 
than the value of steadfastness. The build- 
ing up and perfecting of his own religious 
character demands it, and no less the accom- 
plishment of good results for others requires 
it. Too many live by impulse, and at one 
time rush onward, then meet with some 
obstacle and turn aside in vexation, or fall 
into indifference. For atime some will at- 
tend meetings with zeal, then take offence at 
something, or be deterred bv some hindrance 
at home, and not be seen again for weeks 
or months worshipping with their bretbren. 
So too in work for the Master, a start may 
be made with fervor, but as real difficulties 































































































We pray that your Christian piety and the | 


You have; 
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are met the work is dropped, perhaps only to 
take up for a brief space something which 
looks more easy and promises more immedi- 
ate fruit. But though life is short, if the 
service of Christ is steadfastly maintained 
through ten, ‘wenty or fifty years, always 
seeking light, direction and power from the 
Lord, persevering in spite of apparent difi- 
culties, the result both in personal holiness, 
and in good for others, will prove that 
our “ labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

In the fifteenth of Ist Corinthians the 
apostle tells of the glorious gospel as based 
on the death and resurrection of Christ; 
of the certainty of a blessed immortality 
to all who live and die in Him; of the 
recompense of the just, and the victory 
of the Lord’s people over all the powers of 
sin and the grave; and bases on these the 
words of encouragement so much needed by 
thousands of Christian toilers: ‘‘ Be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 

Be of good cheer, thou, who art ready to 
| think that thy work is unnoticed, thy efforts 
fruitless! The Lord’s eye is on thee, and 
His promise is to thee. See to it that thine 
l eye is single to Him, and thy whole body 
| shall be so full of light, that thou shalt 
know His will and what is thy service day 
by day. 





— — 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Stanley and 
Sarah G. Pumphrey have visited a number of 
meetings in Hendricks county, Indiana; and 
have also been among those lying in the 
northern part of that State. On the 28th of 
Twelfth month they were at Wabash Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Amboy, where were also pres- 
ent Francis W. Thomas, R. W. Douglass, and 
others, Robert W. Douglass gave a lecture 
afterwards to a crowded house, on his journey to 
Australia. 

They also attended New London Quarterly 
Meeting during extreme cold weather, the mer- 
cury falling to 25° below zero. 

Stanley Pumphrey’s voice failing him, he was 
unable to attend an appointed meeting on the 
3d of First month, which provedthe coldest day 
of all. Despite the extreme severity of the 
weather, the house was filled, and although the 
people were disappdinted at the absence of the 
strangers, they looked to the Lord, and had a 
blessed meeting. 
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After further service in Hamilton county, In-| softening influences of his faith in Christ more 
diana, including the attendance of West Grove | and more pervaded his character. 


Quarterly Meeting, they went to Sand Creek, 
where Luke Woodard had just held a series of 
meetings, with good results. 

After this they went on to Tecumseh, Michi- | 


gan, to attend the Bible-school Conference held | 
| 


—-e- 


there. 
| 


Book ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.—In the year | 
1858 an organization was formed in Philadelphia | 


under the name of “ The Association of Friends | 
for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowl- ! 
edge,” now called “The Book Association of | 
Friends.” 

Its object, as indicated in its title, is to provide | 
additional means for the illustration of the Chris- | 
tian principles which we profess, and to promote | 
useful knowledge generally. 

In pursuance of this end, a number of books | 
of small size, of religious biography and doctrine | 
and of useful information, have been from time | 
to time published, and as they are standard in| 
their character, the stereotype plates are pre- 
served, and new editions can be issued at small | 
expense. These books can be placed in the| 


hands of young people with entire confidence | 
that their influence will be for good, unmixed 


with the objectionable features so widely preva- | 
lent at this day, even in professedly religious lit- 
erature for the youth. 

A portion of the income of the Association 
from invested funds is applied to the gratuitous 
distribution of its publications to any who would | 
value them, and to Bible-schools and libraries. 
A list of the books, with prices, will be sent on 
application to Alice Lewis, Agent, 109 North 
Tenth street, Philadelphia, who will also receive | 
applications from those who feel unable to pay | 
for them. 

Those interested in the work of the Association 
are invited to assist in opening avenues for an 
increased distribution of its publications. 

ee 

THE removal of Edward W. Howland, who 
died at his home at New Bedford on the 18th 
ult., in his 75th year, will be a loss to his Yearly 
Meeting, and also to the Associated Executive 


Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. He had 


been an active member of this Committee since 
its formation in 1869, and his solid judgment in 
all matters of importance had much weight with 
his associates. His hospitality, especially to 
those travelling in the ministry, has been shared 
by very many, who have also profited by his 


practical views of Christian life and conduct. | 


The fruits of the Spirit were increasingly mani- 


fested by him as his life drew to its close, and the | 


EE — 


THAT a nation whose history has been s0 
often stormy and revolutionary as that of 
France during the last hundred years, should 
have changed its President so quietly and peace- 
ably, is cause for congratulation. The new 
Ministry is reported as being “strongly con- 
servative,” and Prime Minister Waddington “an 
ultra friend of peace." These facts create a hope 
that a wise and discreet government will prevail 
for some years, and thus promote the material 
well-being of the great French people, and also 
the progress among them of sound political and 
Christian principles. 


WE publish “A, B.'s” article on “ The Death 
Penalty,” with the concurrence of the editor of 
the A/umnus, from whom we shall look for an 
explanation of his views. Perhaps this may be 
followed by a brief summary of the usual 
grounds taken against capital punishment. 


20. 


“Our Mission” is the title of a journal issued 
by the Missionary Board of New York Yearly 
Meeting to inform their members and others of 
the progress and needs of their mission work, 
and to stimulate to hearty co-operation in it. It 
gives accounts of the Shawnee Mission, under 
Elkanah Beard, and of the six schools for 
Friends and others sustained in North Carolina, 
together with eleven for Freedmen in that State 
and in Virginia. The lively and interesting pre- 
sentation of such subjects to their members can 
scarcely fail to increase their liberality in giving, 
and devotion to the Master's service. 


MARRIED. 

JENKINS—WHITE.—On the 31st of Twelfth 
month, 1878, at a meeting of Friends, held by appoint- 
ment of Milford Monthly Meeting, at the house of 
Josiah I. White, Dublin, Ind., William M. Jenkins, 
of Alliance, Ohio, son of William and Lydia Jenkins, 
to Delphina White, daughter of Josiah 1. and Eliza- 
beth W. White. 


DIED 


RIDGWAY.—At his residence, near Freeport, 
Harrison county, Ohio, on the 23d of First month, 
1879, Thomas Ridgway, in the 92d year of his age, a 
member of Freeport Monthly Meeting. He was born 
in the State of New Jersey in the year 1787, and in the 
year 1812 removed to this neighborhood, where he re- 
sided the remainder of hislife. For a number of years 
he filled the station of Qverseer in the Monthly Meet- 
ing. He often spoke of the tender dealings of the 
Lord to him, and his trust in his Divine Master. He 
appeared anxious towards his close to be released from 
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his sufferings, He gave valuable advice to his children 
and others that were with him in his last sickness, and 
was often heard praising the Lerd. His relatives and 
friends have the consoling evidence that he has en- 
tered into that rest which remains for the people of 
God. 

RICH.—At New Salem, Howard county, Indiana, 
on the 12th of Twelfth month, 1878, Sarah Rich, in 
the Sist year of her age, an esteemed member of New 
Salem Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and 
Christian spirit, firmly attached to the principles of 
Friends, and it is the consoling belief of herrelations 
and friends that she has entered into heavenly rest. 


HAWORTH.—At her residence in Republic coun- 
ty, Kansas, on the 12th of Twelfth month, 1878, Penin- 
nah Haworth, aged 77 years; a member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Henry county, Ind. Though 
taken out of time as in the twinkling of an eye, whilst 
in the enjoyment of her usual good health, yet how 
very comforting to the greatly bereaved to believe that 
she died as she had lived for more than half a century, 
a firm believer in the fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion as maintained by early Friends. 


NOTES. 


It is a circumstance worthy of note that a Ro- 
man Catholic, Bartolome Blanco, should have 
bequeathed to the American Bible Society the 
sum of $1,000 for its benevolent work. ‘ This 
legacy,”’ says the Bible Record, “ will be used in 
circulating the Scriptures among the adherents 
of the Catholic Church in this country and in 
South America and Mexico, as there is an in- 
creasing demand for the Bible among the mem- 
bers of this communion.” 


THE sanguinary reprisal on the part of the 
missionary, G. Brown, upon the cannibals of 
New Britain, by which fifty or more of them 
were killed, and many of their villages and plan- 
tations were destroyed, appears to have called 
forth general condemnation. In referring to this 
feeling, the London Christian takes occasion to 
inquire as to the consistency or the lawfulness of 
any Christian engaging in war, when it says: 
‘But we cannot see why war is wrong to mis- 
sionaries if it be right to [other Christians.] The 
commission of the Master constituted every 
Christian a missionary. ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature,’ 
was spoken to His then disciples as representing 
all His disciples through all time. If any war be 
defensible, that made by George Brown on these 
New British savages was so. If that missionary 
was inconsistent in making war, every other mis- 
sionary is inconsistent in making war, and every 
Christian is a missionary.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian Union 
mentions as an apparent result of the labors of 
the women of the West in behalf of temperance, 
that whereas the city of Chicago shipped to the 
country, in the year 1874, upward of 118,000 bar- 
rels of high wines, the shipment for 1878 had 
been reduced to less than 15,000 barrels, The 
same correspondent also makes an ne 
statement in regard to the county of Edwards, 
situated in the southern part of the State of Iili- 


nois, the district frequently spoken of by the| 


semi-contemptuous title of “ Egypt,” where | 
whisky used to be plenty, and schools corres- | 
pondingly scarce. The exceptional character of 
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Edwards county in regard to sobriety is owing to 
the fact that it was settled thirty years.ago by a 
hody of strict believers in temperance. A liquor 
saloon has not been licensed there for twenty-five 
years. ‘“ And now the Clerk of the Circuit Court 
estifies that the jail during these twenty-five years 
has not averaged one occupant a year, and the 
county has sent but one person to the peniten- 
tiary, and that man got drunk at a licensed sa- 
loon in an adjoining county, and killed his wife; 
that the county has an annual average of only 
three or four persons to support; that its taxes 
are thirty-two per cent less than in adjoining or 
license-granting counties; and that quarrels are 
so few that the Circuit Court completes its year's 
work usually in a week.” 


It is stated that in Illinois there are 503 Tem- 
perance Unions, with 80,000 members. The 
Citizen's League of Chicago for keeping boys out 
of drinking-saloons held its first annual meeting 
recently, and reported that the first saloon- 
keeper prosecuted by the League had given up 
the business, joined a temperance association 
ind induced the boys to whom he formerly sold 
liquor to attend “ Sunday-schools.’’ In this first 
year the League has caused the closing of fifty 
saloons, and diminished juvenile arrests by 33 
per cent, and it has cost but $1,000 in money. 
The report estimates that a year ago Chicago had 
30.000 boy “ bummers,”’ and 1,000 saloons largely 
supported by them. 


THE Irish Association for the Prevention of 
Intemperance, in order to observe the results of 
the recently enacted “Sunday Closing Act,” 
have obtained a return from all the towns in 
Ireland having a population of 5,000 and up- 
wards, giving the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness on the eight First-days after the Act came 
into operation. Comparing these with the num- 
ber of arrests upon the corresponding days of the 
previous year (1877)—the returns being for thirty- 
nine towns—they show a reduction in arrests of 
61 per cent. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Western Christian 
Advocate estimates that “ not less than 5,400,000 
gallons of whisky are sold annually by the drug- 
gists of the United States,” and that in addition 
to this, the drug-store traffic in brandies, wines, 
cordials, bitters, and other forms of intoxicating 
drinks, sold in the name of medicine, will 
amount to 10,000,000 gallons annually. There 
is little doubt that the estimate of the extent of 
the drug-store liquor traffic, though large, is 
rather under than over-stated. That it greatly 
aggravates disease, and leads astray thousands, 
too proud to patronize common drinking-saloons 
and grog-shops, is only too painfully certain. It 


| is a phase of the liquor problem which we com- 


mend to more general and thoughtful considera- 
tion, with a view to restraining the great evil in- 
volved.— Nat, Temp. Advocate. 


THE London Medical Times and Gazette says: 
“The old, disused prohibition, forbidding the 
sale of wines, spirits, or intoxicating liquors of 
any kind within a hundred yards of a mosque, 
has, through the action of the officer of public 
worship in the department of the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
been revived in all parts of Constantinople, 
Frank and Turkish quarters alike. The embas- 
sies and legations have received lists of foreign 
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subjects keeping establishments for the sale of 
such liquor in the interdicted areas, with a re-| 
quest that they will instruct their officials to aid 
the Turkish police in closing any resorts where a 
violati n of this regulation may occur.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. | 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMENS’ ASSOCIATION — A 
GENEROUS OFFER FOR A NEW SCHOOL 
HOUSE AT DANVILLE. 





CarTuaGE, IND, 

Editor Friends’ Review: —Reading the 
communication of A. H. Jones, in the last} 
Friends’ Review, from Daaville, I was im | 
pressed with the account he gave of their rick-| 
ety, open house. He states that from three 
thousand to four thousand dollars would be 
sufficient to build a new, comfortable house. | 
It seems to me it is very desirable they 
should have such a house as he proposes, | 
where there is a population of five thousand | 
freedmen. I wil! be one of eight persons that 
will donate five bundred dollars each to 
build such a house. As soon as a sufficient | 
sum is donated or subscribed in other ways| 
for the erection of said school-house, my aid | 
can be relied upon. H. H. 


First mo. 24, 1879 


oe | 
Snow Camp, ALAMANCE Co., N. C., First mo. 16, 1879 


Friend James K. Rhoads: 

Our meeting at Cane Creek was set up| 
about the year 1750, mostly by Friends 
from Chester county, Pa. From the records | 
of the Monthly Meeting it appears that they | 
were zealous for the truth and imbued witb | 
the Spirit of the Master for many years, so 
that the wilderness and solitary place was | 
glad for them, Owing to emigration and 
other hindering causes, the membership de 
clined in numbers and life until the last fif- 
teen or twenty years. The Lord still cared | 
for His faithful children and brought them 
safely through the fiery furnace of affliction 
during the civil war,—since which time He 
has continued to bless us and enlarge our 
borders, bringing in sons and daughters 
to tell of His wonderful love and power; 
also raising up a minister of power among 
us, where the silence had scarcely been 
broken in forty years. Our members are 
not encumbered with much of this world’s 
goods, but by the aid of Friends of the Bal. | 
timore Association, we have been able to! 
keep up a good school most of the time for| 
the past ten years in a substantial school- 
house that cost us probably $1500. We 
have lately been encouraged and strength-| 
ened by the faithful labors of our friends, | 
Nathan Douglass, of Maine, and Jehu New- | 
lin, of Bridgeport, Indiana; the latter was with 
us in our} First day meeting, the 5th of this 


| 





| proved excellent for wheat. 
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month, leaving us in words of solemn warn- 
ing and entreaty to work while the day is 
ours. That night our meeting-bouse was 
burned to the ground. Probably the fire 
originated from the stoves. To-day our 
meeting appointed a committee to solicit 
subscriptions and to try to build a new 
house. Thy friend, 
H. W. Drxon. 


La Crosse, Rusu Co., Kansas, First mo. 23d, 1879, 

Dear friend: Somewhat more than a year 
ago some Friends settled here, and have since 
increased to seventeen families and parts of 
families. A Monthly Meeting and two Pre- 
parative Meetings are now held. The Monthly 
Meeting opened on the 2d of Eleventh 
month last, and it is to be held on the first 
Seventh-day of each month. 

We are perhaps the farthest West of any 
Monthly Meeting in Kansas, and bave a wide 
field for laborers, physical and spiritual, for 
we are situated in what was formerly termed 
the “American Desert,” or Kansas Plains, 
lying between the Arkansas and Smoky 
Hill Rivers. 

So far as the soil has been tried, it bas 
The land has 
been homesteaded, and can be bought at 
second hand ata price from $100 to $200 
per quarter section. Joun W. ENGLE. 


TecumMSEH, MicHIGAN, First mo. 29, 1879 
A Bible-school conference was held under 
the charge of a committee of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Raisin Valley in Adrian Quarter, 
from the 25th to the 28th of this month. It 
was avery favored occasion. I forward an 
address delivered before it by our friend 

Stanley Pumphrey. Thy friend, 
Wma. H CHABLEs. 


[Extracts from a letter of Jobn D. Miles, 


Agent for the Cheyenaes and Arapahoes, 
dated } 


Dartrnoron, I. T., First mo. 16, 1879. 

The bids for our new boarding-school 
house are to be received at this office on the 
15th proximo. We expect to locate the 
building at the “Dairy Spriogs,’’ three 
miles north of the Agency, which we regard 
as a very beautiful site. The drainage will 
be excellent. 

Our school is progressing well, with a 
regular attendance of 156 children. We are 
much pleased with our friend Alfred Brown, 
of Indiana, whom J. H. Segur has employed 
in the school as an assistant-superintendent. 
We trust that his moralsnd religious influ- 
ence will be felt for good, as be is a minis- 
ter. Of course we are all preaching in some 
way, daily and hourly. 

We have good congregations each Firat- 
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day evening, composed of officers and ladies 
from Fort Reno, employees, &c. At 10.30 
A. M., a Bible-school for the children and 
camp Indians, numbering from 175 to 200 
persons. I notice that the Dull Knife band 
of Northern Cheyennes have broken away 


again, and that there has been a fearful de-| 
I hope that it may not all) 


struction of life. 
be true. The band of Northern Cheyennes 
which arrived at this Agency during my 
absence (the latter part of ‘Twelfth mo.), are 
not satisfied, and unless something can be 
done to pacify them, they may attempt to 
get back North the coming summer. They 


do not like to submit to the regulations of| 


the Indian service. 

The other Indians of our Agency who left 
some time since to hunt buffalo, are return- 
ing “poor,” having found barely sufficient 
for food. We are in common bealth. 

Thy friend, 
Joun D. MILEs. 


HavVERFORD CoLueas, Second mo. 10, 1879. 
Dear friend :—Th. Von Oppolzer ( Comp- 
tes Rendus, First mo. 6, 1879.) gives ele- 
ments, deduced from eight supposed plane- 
tary sun-spots, which represent another of 
my harmonic positions: 
Dist Time. 
Von Oppolzer .123 15.8 days 
Chase, predicted, .120 6a * 
This leaves only one still ‘‘missing link’ 
in the principal harmonic series, between 
the nearest fixed star and the sun. There 
are many secondary, or possible asteroidal 
positions, between Mercury and the sun, 
one of which has been filled already by 
Moucbez’s second Watson orbit. 
Truly thy friend, 
Puiixy E. Case. 
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SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION. 


Under date of Shawneetown, Indian Ter- | 


ritory, First mo. 9th, 1879 


erect a temporary school building to accom- 


modate fifty of the children of the wild 
Noribern Cheyennes, of whom an increased 


number has lately been sent to the Agency. 


He also says that the new Mission Home| 
in which they are now living is 20 by 40 
feet in size, two stories high, and contains 
A hall | 


four rooms, each 15 by 20 feet. 


runs through the middle, which is open on 
the first story, and closed on the second. 
It is situated about sixty rods south of the 
Government Boarding School, on a high 
prairie, and commands a view of the coun- 
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try for miles around. It is said to be the 
best log house in the Territury. 

He has his new conveyance, and is able 
to visit the homes of the Shawnees, and to 
make needed visits to the Sac and Fox 
Agency and school, a distance of thirty 
miles, as well as to drive to the Cheyenne 
Agency, a two days’ journey, to assist there 
| from time to time. 





ee 





For Friends’ Review. 
| THE DEATH PENALTY. 


| __ 

| The last number of the Quaker Alumnus 
contains an article, headed as above, in 
which the editor uses this language: “| 
do not intend to call in question the right 
|of government to inflict the punishment of 
| death under certain circumstances ; nor, in- 
| deed, do I admit that the right can be dis. 
;puted on any practical or intelligent 
| grounds.” 

Precisely what the editor wishes to ex- 
| press by the terms “ practical” and “intel- 
|ligent” is not quite clear; but we are far 
from admitting that the right spoken of can- 
| not be disputed on the grounds of practical, 
{common-sense Christianity ; and we regret 
that, while advocating a most worthy cause, 
,the writer has chosen to occupy a standpoint 
| much lower than the one occupied by almost 
|the entire body of his Society, from the 
| earliest times down the present. By taking 








| ° ° ° 
| this stand he is at once driven to the doe- 


| trine of mere expediency as his ground for 
the introduction of moral reform; but moral 
reform is no question of expediency. And 
especially 1s the subject of capital punish- 
|ment so intimately interwoven with con- 
| siderations of natural and Divine law, with 
the highest phases of morality, that it is not 
| possible to separate it from them; and the 
|man who would treat of this matter bases 
| his objections to capital punishment, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, upon much 
higher grounds than those of expediency. 

As civilization advances, laws are framed 
more and more in unison with the Divine 


, Elkanah Beard | law; and many oldlaws now appear of such 
writes that Agent John D. Miles is about to 


a nature that, clearly, neither nations nor 
individuals have a right, nor ever had 6 
right, to enforce them. 

Just how much of a man’s natural liberty 
|may be surrendered to the State, is doubt- 
less a very nice question; but it is quite 
safe to say that when more is exacted than 
is sufficient for the protection of society, the 
State is then overstepping the bounds of jus- 
tice, infringing the rights of the subject. 

That these bounds have been overstepped, 
is a fact patent enough. In one age a law 
is said to be insufficient; in the next, barbar- 
ous, inbuman, tyrannous; and the momentit 
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becomes 80, the State loses all right to en- 
force it; nay, if the enforcement of the law| 
involved any exercise of barbarity, then the) 
right never existed atall. This right of a 
State is not relative, depending upon the ad 

vancement of civilization; were it so, an| 
Indian government might, with a very fair, 
appearance of right, authorize the wholesale’ 
plunder of the property of their enemies, | 
and the killing of every one of those captured 
enemies—a right not at all conceded by the} 
laws of modern civilized States. But this | 
right is something fixed, a standard, a very| 
law of God. If men disregard it, the law] 
still exists, and its violation is a wrong. | 
In the case of the death penalty, we| 
can but regard the greater part of the seventy | 
thousand executions in the reign of Henry | 
VIII. as so many legalized murders. That} 
monarch did not regard it as a crime to hang} 
a man for stealing a shilling or asheep He} 
doubtless conceived such punishments neces- | 
sary ‘ for the protection of society,” just as| 
we esteem the death penalty to-day; but| 
his ideas of right, however honest, do not} 
render the injustice of his executions less| 
flagrant; nor will any man of to-day defend | 
the right and justice of the State in the ex-| 
ercise of such power. But the case is pre-| 
cisely the same whether the crime be the 


stealing of a sheep or the killing of a man 
Let the death penalty once be shown to be| 


unnecessary, and the right to enforce it) 
ceases ; nay, as in the punishment for steal- | 
ing, so in the case of murder also, the right 
never existed. We cover the sins of our} 
fathers with the mantle of charity. So will} 
our children do for us, but they will not 
deny that sin existed, and say that igno- 
rance is the measure of right. 

He who seeks to justify the taking of life 
as a punishment, at once draws a marked 
distinction between the right of an indi- 
vidual and the right of the State. In regard 
to offences known as mala proh bita simply, 
this distinction is very just; but when 
thiugs mala in se are to be considered we 
conceive that the justice of the distinction 
fails. By custom of former times the injured 
party might take vengeance upon the mur- 
derer of his friend. Now, such an act would 
itself, in the eyes of the law, be murder; 
and should any twelve honest, religious 
men presume to inflict punishment of death, 
each and every one of them would be held a 





murderer. By what subtle reasoning is it 
made to appear that when these twelve 
men become “ the State "—a case not at all 
inconceivable—that then the stain of mur- 
der dues not follow the taking of life? It is 
not easy tosee; but certain it is that the 
robes of State are capacious and cover many 
things not easily discerned. The feeling of 
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responsibility is very light upon individuals 
when it is distributed throughout a great 
commonwealth. Men may easily imagine 
it does not exist at all, and too willingly do 
they sometimes concede to the State the 
right of exercising extreme punishment, 
merely because it shuffles the weight of re- 
sponsibility from their own shoulders to 
those of an _ inecorporeal, irresponsible 
something called the State. Consistency 
would compel a thoroughly Christian State 
to renounce all claim to the right of taking 
human life. Outside criticism would point 
out the glaring fact that theory was not 
supported by practice, should the Society 
of Friends, for example, proceed to hang 
men while preaching the highest morality, 
the highest claims of Christianity. 

If the highest phase of Christianity deny 
the right of capital punishment to a State, 
on the ground that the perfect State is that 
which conforms to the Divine law, on what 
principle is that right to be granted to a 
State confessedly unchristian, many degrees 
lower in civilization ? 

We may not put the case fairly. Itis by 
no means granted thut the above is the best 
possible statement of it; indeed it was not 
our purpose to enter upon any exhaustive 
discussion. The editor of the Quaker 
Alumnus has taken a very tenable position 
in regard to the general subject. It is quite 
sufficient for all the purposes of bis argu- 
ment. But it seems strange to us that be, 
being a Friend, does not endorse the tenets 
of his Society on this point; and we think a 
little explanation is due to his brethren in 
view of the seemingly unnecessary step he 
has taken to record himself as opposed to @ 
very well established testimony. A. B. 


ee 
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LAURA D. BRIDGMAN 
(Concluded from page 414.) 

The names of things, nouns, were of course 
much more readily acquired by Laura, than 
were such difficult parts of speech as the 
verbs and conjunctions. There are, as we 


| know,‘not a few words in our language, of 


identical sound but very diverse meaning ; 
which, nevertheless, the seeing and hearing 
child readily acquires without any special 
instruction or effort. They come naturally 
and gradually to the mind through hearing 
them spoken, and their respective meanings 
being apprehended by the context, the simi- 
larity in sound is frequently, perhaps, not 
even noticed. Thus, if we speak to a youth 
of a “piece of meat,’ there is not much prob- 
ability that his mind will revért to, or be 
confused by, the fact that the verbs mete 
and meet have also the like pronunciation. 
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This similarity, however, would occur at} out alluding to wars, and this would be so 
once to Laura, and must be thoroughly an-| terrible to ber, that I cannot think of begin. 
swered, even though an hour or several) ning it at present.” 
hours were necessary to make the explana-| Mary Swift's description of bow she read 
tion clear. To speak of a fast steamer,| and — to Laura, will be of inter- 
which she bad been informed meant a swift|est. She says 
one, a rapid one, and yet in another instauce “ Perhaps some reader would like to ask, 
to be told that it was perfectly motionless, | ‘How do you read books to Laura?’ Seated 
because it was fast in the ice, was a para-| at her left side on a sofa rather than in a 
dox which her active and inquiring mind) chair, with the book in my left band, I spell 
must needs settle on the spot. with my right hand (using the manual al- 
Laura’s acquisition of the processes of phabet of the deaf-mutes) every word with 
arithmetic was probably more rapid than is| the exception of and, which has its own 
usually the case with children. This was un-| sign. This is all that I have to attend to. 
doubtedly so when she had passed from the| She takes care of the rest herself. With 
wrillen exercises to the study of (Colburn’s) | ber right hand moving lightly over my fin- 
mental arithmetic, which she completed in| gers, never with pressure enough to impede 
very little more than one year, baving had their motion, she spells or rather reads the 
a daily lesson of three-quarters of an hour.| words. She does not seem to take cogni- 
Her teacher. remarks thers upon, that “‘hav-| zance of each letter any more than we do 
ing for many years watched carefully the when we read with our eyes, but the most 
progress of other boys and girls of all grades rapid talker by the finger alphabet could 
of intellect, in the study of this same book, | never be too quick for ber comprehension; 
I should be inclined to day to doubt my own and I always talk to her with such rapidity, 
journal, did I not find each day’s work reg-| that no eye could possibly read the words. 
istered, so that with the book before me, I Constant practice (and for a year I had 
can follow it step by step.” talked more with my fingers than with my 
Her favorite study was geography, her mouth) had made them very flexible, and 
teacher beginning with a raised map of the question was so often asked me, ‘ Low 
Boston and its suburbs, then of Massachu-| fast do you talk?’—that I carefully tried 
setts, next of New England, and so spread-| some experiments, which resulted as fol- 
ing over the world, keeping her interest in| lows: If a person seated near me read aloud, 
the places always alive, by connecting them I could not interpret as rapidly as sbe read, 
with people who had visited the institution but if she were reading to a number of peo- 
and had spoken with her, and also by ac | ple in a large room, I could follow her, 
quainting her with the fact that such and giving Laura every word spelled upon my 
such articles or fabrics which she had know- fingers. Of course the mere spelling was 
ledge of, came from this or that city or no more an act of consciousness than it is 
country. Her rapture at beginning the when we are writing; no one perceptibly 
contemplation of a fresh quarter of tbe thinks how he spells his words, unless in 
globe, may be inferred from the journal doubt of the orthography, so that no time 
entry of her teacher, where she says,—! was lost in this way.” 
“Laura was in an ecstasy of delight, bug It has been observed that the blind are, as 
ging me almost to suffocation, because she! a class, of a happier disposition than are the 
was to begin the map of Africa. What the deaf-mutes. Laura, notwithstanding her 
special attraction of this map is, I cannot, deprivations, appears to have been of an ex- 
find, but she has been looking forward to it ceptionally sunny disposition at the age 
with great anticipations.”’ of thirteen, as thus described in the Annual 
It was a great shock to her to hear that. Re; port of Dr. Howe: 
any people were ever so wicked as to kill| ‘‘ She rises uncalled at an early hour ; she 
each other. Possessing these feelings of, begins the day as merrily as the lark; 
tenderness, her teacher was loth to make a smile and a sign of recognition greet every 
her acquainted with the tales of strife and one she meets; 


kisses and caresses are be- 
cruelty delineated in the pages of history, | stowed upon her friends and her teac hers; 


and which are generally passed over by she goes to ber lesson, but knows not the 
their narrators without any expression of con-| word task; she gaily assists others in what 
demnatios. Thus, her teacher makes the fol- they call house-work, but which she deems 
lowing record: “Gave her a lesson on the play; she is delighted with society, and 
discovery vf America by Columbus, the part, clings to others as ‘though she would grow 
of the continent which he discovered, and|to them; yet she is happy when sitting 


commenced the account of the colonies ; but} alone, and smiles and laughs as the varying 
history has so many dark pages 


( , that I find’ current of pleasant thoughts passes through 
it difficult to tell her a connected story with-, her mind; and when she walks out into the 
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field she greets her mother Nature, whose | 
smiles she cannot see, whose music she can- | 
not hear, with a joyful heart and a glad) 
countenance.” 

This would not be an entirely veracious| 
account, however, were the fact not to be 
noted that Laura was occasionally subject to 
an ebullition of anger, when she would make 
a petulant remark or give her teacher’s hand 
a painful twist. Yet the teacher’s thought-| 
ful method of bringing her, in each case, to 
perceive her error and to condemn it, appears | 
to have been blessed, for she was enabled to | 
say, later in life, “Sometimes I feel tempted 
to anger, but I can resist it now. God 
gives me strength.” 

Upon the subject of religion, Dr. Howe 
made a stringent rule that nothing should | 
be said until such time as he was prepared to 
impart what (in bis opinion) would be best for 
her. ‘This appears to have been of the Uni- 
tarian form of belief. Nevertheless, upon 
the death of a child in the iustitution, some 
one having told Laura that he had been 
called away by God, she manifested a great 
desire to know more of the Supreme Being, 
and would frequently, when reciting a lesson 
in arithmetic or geography, break off sud 
denly with some question which her soul 
craved to have answered. She afterward 
united with the Baptist denomination. 
Respecting her change of heart, she testi 
fied of a certain woman whom, “by the 
loving kindness of my Saviour, I was 
permitted to meet,” that “I promptly re- 
ceived her in the holy name of my Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who opened my heart and il- 
luminated it with His light.” 

After Laura had attained the age of 
twenty-one, she received no regular lessons. 
Much of her time thereafter was devoted to 
such handiwork as is made by the blind, 
and for which (of her’s) there was always a 
ready sale. She maintained a regular cor- 
respondence, and also read much in the 
books printed in raised type, the Bible being 
her special delight. Of an affectionate dis. 
position, she delights to assist a friend or 
alleviate suffering. “At the time of the 
famine in Ireland her sympathies were much 
moved, and she purchased, with the proceeds 
of her own industry, a barrel of flour, which | 
was sent to the sufferers.”” She continues 
to be an inmate of the institution at Boston, 
enjoys writing to her old teachers and other 
friends, and each summer and autumn 
spends several months among the hills of | 
her native New Hampshire. L. 
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FIC NOTES. 


SCIENTI 
New Trojan Discoveries.—Further exca- 
vations seem to confirm Dr. Schliemann’s con 


clusions, and increase his collection. For- 
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tunately for his skeptical critics, some of his 
discoveries were made in the presence of 
several British naval officers. Among other 
things he has found a steel dagger, the first 
iron object found onthe site. Piles of shells 
of cockles and mussels are numerous, of 
species which are no longer found on the 
shores of the Hellespont and Algean. 


New Asteroidal Belt.—Professor Swift 
thinks that the two intra-Mercurial planets 
which he saw at the solar eclipse, are différ- 
ent from those seen by Watson, and that 
there may be a new belt of asteroids in that 
region. The harmonic indications, which 
have already received two additional con- 
firmations by Watson’s discoveries, point to 
a large number of small planets between 
Mercury and the Sun. 


Gigantic Flower.—The Italian traveller, 
Odoardo Beccari, writing from Sumatra, re- 
ports the discovery of a species of Amorpho. 


| phallus, the blossom of which is larger than 


the Victoria regia. Ue calls it Titanum. 
Its funnel-sbaped calyx bas a depth of five 
and a-half feet, and the diameter of the 


| lower is thirty inches. 


Source of the Nile.—A. M. Mackey, of 
the Nyanza Expedition of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, has crossed the wilderness 
of Mgunda Mkali, which is very swampy. 
Day after day bis party waded and splashed 
through mud and water, now over the ankles, 
sometimes up to the knee, and occasionally 
up tothe waist or higher. He found that 
this dreary swamp was the source of the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Rofiji. This 
may remind American readers of the swampy 
land in the “T'wo Ocean” pass of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


-e- 


JESUS ONLY. 


« And when the voice was past, Jesus was found 
alone.’”’—Luke ix. 36. 


The vision fades away— 

The brilliant radiance from heaven is gone ; 
The angel visitants no longer stay, 

Silent the Voice—Jesus is found alone, 


In strange and sad amaze 
The three disciples watch, with longings vain, 

While the cloud chariot floats beyond their gaze; 
Yes, these must go—He only will remain. 


« Oh, linger, leave us not, 

Celestial brothers! Heaven has seemed so near 
While ye were with us--earth was all forgot!” 

See, they have vanished ; He alone is here. 


«« Tle only—He, our own, 
Our loving Lord, is ever at our side. 

What though the messengers of heaven are gone [ 
Let all depart, if He may still abide !” 


Such surely was their thought 
Who stood beside Him on that wondrous eve. 
So would we feel. Jesus, forsake us not 
When those unutterably dear must leave. 
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For all their priceless love, 

All the deep joy their presence could impart, 
Foretaste together of the bliss above, 

We thank Thee, Lord, though with a breaking heart! 


Nor murmur we to day 
That He who gave should claim His own again; 
Long from their native heaven they could not stay, 
The servants go—the Master will remain. 


Jesus is found alone— 
Enouch for blessedness in earth or heaven ! 

Yet to our weakness hath His love made known, 
More than Himself shall in the end be given. 


* Not lost, but gone before,” 

Are our beloved ones. ‘Ihe faithful word 
Tells of a meeting-place to part no more ; 

“ So shall we be forever with the Lerd!”’ 


—Sunday Magazine. 


H. L. L. 


—-—— — ee ——————— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 3rd inst. 

GREAT BriTAin.—The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers having resolved to resist a proposed reduc- 
tion of wages in eighteen establishments in different 
parts of London, and the employers refusing to make 
concessions, 800 men in the various divisions of the 
engineering trades struck on the 7th inst., and 1200 
on the 8th 
small proportion of the employers in the trade, and 
none of the railway companics had joined in the 
movement. At Live:pool, a few of the stiiking dock 
laborers submitted on the sth, but the majority re- 
mained firm. By obtaining men from Glasgow and 
Bristol, some of the steamers were enabled to sail as 
advertised. On the 6th, 3000 coal-heavers, not affect- 
ed by the reduction of wages, stopped work in su 
port of the dock laborers, and subsequently several 
hundred sailors formed a Union. The whole number of 
strikers there is estimated at 50,000 or 60,000. The dis- 
tress among the laboring population of Glasgow is 
said to be decreasing, the number unemployed gradu 
ally diminishing. 

FRANCE.—The new Ministry h2s been constituted, 
with Waddington at the head. Five of the members, 
it is said, are Protestants. President Grevy, in his 
message to the Chambers, on the 6th inst., declared 
that he will never enter into conflict with the national 
will, conveyed through its constitutional organs; and 
that both in the bills submitted to the Chambers, and 
in the questions initiated by those bodies, the Govern- 


ment will be guided by the real wants and wishes of | 
It will devote particular attention to the 


the country. 


The reducing firms included only a | 
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duct while actually exercising the privileges or dis- 
charging the functions of members; and provides that 
a first warning shall always precede official reprimand. 
The clauses making members amenable before a 
criminal court for mislemeanor committed in the dis- 
charge of their office, and empowering the House to 
deprive them of eligibility to future Parliaments, have 
been stricken out. The modified bill has been adopted 
by the Federal Council; but many members of the 
Lower House are said to be still opposed to it, on the 
ground that a measure curtailinz their privileges should 
originate with themselves, not with the government. 
Russta.—The definitive treaty between Russia and 
Turkey has been signed, providing that all those stipu- 
lations in the treaty of San Stefano which were modi- 
fied by the treaty of Berlin, shall remain in force as 
modified. The remaining articles are abandoned in 
favor of the present treaty, which fixes the war in. 
demnity at 300,000,00c paper roubles, and defers the 
settlement of the mode of payment for fu'ure agree- 
ment. All prosecutions for aiding either side during 


| the war are to be given up, and persons implicated in 
|the disturbances in Roumelia are pardoned, 


The 
Russian evacuation of Turkish territory shall be com- 


pleted forty days after the ratification of the treaty. 
Servia, Montenegro and Roumania being independent, 


| are left by Russia to arrange for themselves with the 


Porte their claims for war indemnity. The treaty has 
been sent to St. Petersburg for ratification, and the 
Russian commanders in Tuikey have been notified of 
its terms. It was announced on the 11th from Adrian- 
ople that the evacuation by the Russians had com- 
menced. 

No authentic accounts appear of any extension of 
the plague. In several other parts of Russia, espe- 
cially in the interior, general unhealthiness and predis- 
position to epidemics is reported. Typhus fever and 
sma)l-pox are alarmingly prevalent in the Government 
of Tver. The cattle plague has been severe in the 


neighborhood of Ekaterinoslav, 2000 cattle having 


been attacked within a few months, half of which died. 


TuRKEY.—It is reported that England has concluded 
a convention with Turkey, purchasing the State do 
mains in Cyprus, with the exception of the Sultan’s 
private estates. It is said that the Porte has been in- 
formed that the British Government will not raise in 
Parliament the question of guaranteeing a new Tur- 
kish loan. 

Midhat Pasha has been authorized to make changes 
among his functionaries, and put in operation the ad- 
ministrative reforms proposed in the scheme submitted 
by him for the reorganization of Syria. 

Podgoritza was surrendered on the 7th to the Mon- 
tenegrins, who have evacuated Turkish localities. 


Soutit AFricA.—A war has been in progress re- 


maintenance of tranquillity, security and confidence ; | cently between the government of Cape Colony and 
benefits which France ardently desires and impera-|the Zulus, a warlike tribe located northeast of Natal. 
tively needs. It will be liberal and just toward all,! On the 12th ult. an engagement was reported, without 
the protector of all legitimate interests, and the reso-/ important results, and it was stated that the Zalus offer- 


lute defender of the interests of the State. Gambetta, | ed but slight resistance, withdrawing into the interior as 
in his inaugural address as President of thc Chamber | On the 2tst ult., a column, con- 


7 s M y a the troops advanced, 
of Deputies, said that the Republicans had issued vic- | sisting of part of a British regiment, and 600/native 


torious from party conflicts, and must now enter an | auxiliaries, with a battery of artillery, while guarding 
organic and creative period; and the Chamber must | camp, was attacked and it is said almost destroyed 
devote itself to scholastic, military, financial and com- | near the Tugela River, by an overwhelming force of 
mercial reforms. Zulus, who captured a valuable stock of provisions, 

The question of amnesty has been referred to the | arms and amunition. The commander of the whole 
bureaus of the Chamber of Deputies. army estimates the loss of his troops at 600, and that 

GERMANY.—The legal committee of the Federal | of the Zulus at 2000. Subsequent attacks on the main 
Council have considered the proposed bill limiting the body of the expedition were repulsed, but it was forced 
right of debate in the Reichstag, and have so modified | to setire and recrossthe border. Natal was considered 
it, by omitting the most obnoxious provisions and soft- | jn danger. The Governor sent appeals to the home 
ening others, as to deprive it in great part of its offen-| government ani to Mauritius for reinforcements, and 


sive character. As amended, it limits the disciplinary | about 7000 men have been ordered from England, to 
power of the assembly over its members to their con- | be sent as speedily as possible. 





